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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 

The ballad poetry of England contains nothing 
more pathetic than the old story of "The Children in 
the Wood." The incidents narrated therein are of 
the simplest kind, and the catastrophe does not 
necessarily imply tears. Why it has made so deep 
an impression it is not easy to see, but the fact re- 
mains all the same. It was introduced to the notice 
of the polite world, as the phrase was, in the last 
century, by the tender-hearted and gentle-minded 
Addison, who was unfashionable enough to admire 
such primitive 
old ballads. He 
erred, however, 
in good compa- 
ny, as he takes 
care to tell us in 
the Spectator: " 1 
have heard that 
the late Lord 
Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit, 
tempered with 
the greatest can- 
dor, and was one 
of the finest crit- 
ics as well as the 
best poets of his 
age; had a nu- 
merous collec- 
tion of old Eng- 
lish ballads, and 
took a particular 
pleasure in the 
reading of them. 
I can affirm the 
same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know 
several of the 
most refi ned 
writers of our 
.present age, who 
are of the same 
humor." Else- 
where he speaks 
of these little rus- 
tic epics, .espe- 
cially the tragic 
ballad of" Chevy 
Chase," which, 
he tells us, that 
Ben Jonson used 
to say he would 
rather have been 
the author of 
than of all his 
work s ; and he 
quotes the re- 
mark of Sir Phil- 
ip Sydney, that 
he never heard 
the old song of 
"Pierceyandthe 
Douglas, that he 
found not his 
heart more mov- 
ed than with a 
trumpet." Forti- 
fied by prece- 
dents, and sup- 
ported by the au- 
thority of great 
names, Addison 
proceeds to give 
his reasons for 
his admiration of 

"Chevy Chase," which has, he maintains, all the mer- 
its to be found in the famous works of antiquity, 
epical and otherwise, and makes out a safe case for 
his readers and himself. He is reminded of Homel- 
and Virgil, and Flaccus and Statius, with whom, by 
the way, it is not probable that his author was ac- 
quainted. Bishop Percy, who quotes the opinion of 
Addison in regard to "Chevy Chase," thinks that it 
was written after, and in consequence of, the eulo- 
giums of Sir Philip Sydney, forgetting that it must 
have existed before he could have praised it. It is 
not safe to follow his lordship, we have since learned, 
as Ritson has shown. He was misled by trifles, as 
for example, by the tragedies of Robert Yarrington, 
published in 1601, in one of which there is "a young 
child murthercd in a wood bv two rufflns, with the 



consent of his unkle." The fact that there is a child, 
and a wood, and two "ruffins," was proof conclusive, 
to his lordship, that the play was the original of the 
song. He was mistaken, however, for Ritson suc- 
ceeded in tracing it back six years earlier, at which 
time he discovered it entered in the Stationers' Reg- 
isters. We know of no earlier mention of the ballad 
than the one in question, viz : in 1595, and it is safe 
to conclude that it was written about that time. 
Conjecture, which is rife, as we have seen, has la- 
bored to identify the wicked uncle with Richard the 
Third, and the children with his two nephews, mur- 



quoting any part of it would look like a design of 
turning it into ridicule. But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts (as I have before said), from one 
end to the other, are natural, and, therefore, cannot 
fail to please those who are not judges of language, or 
those who, notwithstanding they are judges of lan- 
guage, have a true and unprejudiced taste of nature. 
The condition, speech, and behavior of the dying pa- 
rents, with the age, innocence, and distress of the 
children, are set forth in such tender circumstances, 
that it is impossible for a reader of common humanity 
not to be affected with them. As for the circumstance 

of the Robin red- 
breast, it is in- 
deed a little po- 
etical ornament; 
and, to show the 
genius of the 
author amidst all 
his simplicity, it 
is just the same 
kind of fiction 
which one of the 
greatest of the 
Latin poets has 
made use of upon 
a parallel occa- 
sion : I mean 
that passage in 
Horace, where 
he described 
himself, when he 
was a child, 
fallen asleep in 
a desert wood, 
and covered with 
leavesbythetur- 
tles that took 
pity on him." 




JACK AND GILL.— John S. Davis. 

dered in the Tower by his command. "The song," 
said Addison, " is a plain, simple copy of nature, des- 
titute of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of 
it is a pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other 
reason but because it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in the verse; and yet, 
because the sentiments appear genuine and unaf- 
fected, they are able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader with inward meltings of humanity and 
compassion. The incidents grow out of the subject, 
and are such as Virgil himself would have touched 
upon, had the story been told by that divine poet. 
For which reason, the whole narrative has some- 
thing in it very moving, notwithstanding the author 
of it (whoever he was) has delivered it in such an ab- 
ject phrase and poorness of expression, that the 



J A CK A ND 
GILL. 

To whom we 
owe the brief but 
tragical story of 
Jack and Gill has 
escaped our me- 
mory, but we im- 
agine it was the 
elderly lady to 
whom we owe 
"Mother Goose's 
Melodies." We 
are assured, in a 
recent edition of 
these childish 
little ditties, that 
she really lived 
in Boston, at the 
beginning of the 
last century, and 
that her name 
was, in reality, 
Goose. The 
name first ap 7 
peared on rec- 
ord, in this coun- 
try, in 1660, and 
figures after- 
wards as Goose, 
Vergoose, and 
Vertigoosc. 
" The last two 
seem to be hy- 
brids," says the 
authority from 
whom we quote, " and are, perhaps, of Anglo-Nor- 
man origin. If so, they probably sigmiy green goose, 
that is, a goose less than four months o\d — ver being 
the old Norman-French form of vert, meaning green." 
We are required to believe this, if we can, and also 
that it was the ditties which this good old dame had 
learned in her younger years, and used to sing to a 
grandchild, that were published as hers by her hus- 
band, a bookseller in Pudding Lane. The name of 
this grandchild has escaped her biographer, but we 
have discovered that it was John, then sometimes 
corrupted to Jack. In the course of time Jack had a 
sister, named Gillian — sometimes shortened to Gill 
— whose favorite diversion was to accompany him 
when he went to fetch water for his grandmother, 
and who witnessed his mishap. 



